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because there may be as many varieties of 
work as there are individuals. 

1. Every activity in real life is organ- 
ized on this basis; the workers represent 
every grade of power and ability, and the 
various forms of work fall to the persons 
who meet the necessary requirements. 

2. In order to fit the individual for the 
proper kind of work, and in order to fol- 
low the stages in his development which 
necessitate constant changes, we shall have 
to study the individual child as never 
before. 

3. Such a scheme would necessarily 
modify everything that makes up present 
school-life — recitations, divisions into 
classes, etc.; and not only that, but it 
would also modify the ordinary school 
building, with surroundings. As a place to 
do social work, it must needs be something 
other than an aggregation of classrooms. 

IX. Function of the teacher: 

1. To study the child, his stage of devel- 



opment and tendencies; to help the child 
to find the proper activities in which to 
be engaged at different stages of devel- 
opment. 

2. To supervise and organize the work 
of the community for its purpose; to guide 
the pupils as to material and knowledge 
necessary for their work. 

3. The teachers cannot be specialists in 
all the work engaged in, but they should 
understand the psychological and social 
meaning of the different activities; that is, 
their influence on the child and on the 
community. 

4. The purpose is not to make special- 
ists of the children in these social activities, 
any more than we are now training histo- 
rians, scientists, and artists in the various 
subjects taught at this time; but they are 
given because they constitute the only kind 
of work which takes hold of and educates 
the whole being of each individual, and 
puts him in right relation to society. 



Local History 

Emily J. Rice 



The recognition of the social aim of 
history supplies a practical test by which 
we may measure the value of the subject- 
matter of the study. It teaches us to 
place emphasis upon the material which 
the immediate environment affords. It 
shows that historical knowledge should 
be related to the circle of present experi- 
ence. This does not mean that we must 
begin at the present in our teaching and 
work backward to remote times, but that 
the past must be used as a means of inter- 
preting present social experiences. 

With the younger children time is a 
matter of no great concern. The motives 
which govern the actions of men and their 
relation to their surroundings may be just 



as apparent in a distant period as in one 
near at hand. The important thing is to 
introduce the child to those fundamental 
activities which condition life in all ages, 
those primitive necessities of which he can 
appreciate the value and in which he may 
share by his own handiwork. The earliest 
lessons should center about the industrial 
life that the children can reproduce in oc- 
cupations, in story-telling, and dramatic 
representation. By these activities we 
may deepen their experiences until they 
gain some abiding impression of their 
real importance. 

Again, as the child gains in power to 
appreciate the varied phases of social life 
and to reason from conditions in a definite 
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way, study of the immediate environment 
furnishes the best basis for understanding 
historical material which lies beyond the 
reach of the observation. In local history, 
all the conditions are present for forming 
clear and definite images. Events have 
occurred in familiar places, or in places 
which may be seen. It is easy to trace the 
effects of the topography of the region 
upon its history. The children may visit 
historic sites and collect information from 
the "oldest inhabitants." Often there are 
local museums containing relics of va- 
rious kinds. 

This work upon the immediate surround- 
ings gives a feeling of the reality of his- 
tory that can be secured in no other way. 
As the children reproduce the story of 
the growth of their own town or city from 
material, much of which is within their 
own observation, history becomes a living 
thing, a vital influence upon present life. 

Local history is not only a starting- 
point for the course of study, but each 
part of the course should also find its basis 
in present industrial, social, and political 
conditions. The relation of past and 
present must be kept constantly in view in 
our teaching, to the end that our pupils 
may feel the significance of the study. 
The present is the point of departure, and 
to it we must constantly return to find a 
motive for research. The value of the 
study of civics is greatly enhanced if it 
goes hand in hand with the study of his- 
tory, because it is necessary to understand 
the evolution of the present condition in 
order to appreciate that condition or to 
predict its future. The study of history 
fails of its highest purpose when it is 
taught as a thing of the past, rather than 
as a force in the immediate present. 

As we learn to appreciate the connection 
and relation of past and present, local in- 
dustries and institutions and current events 
find a larger place in our teaching. By 



this change we may hope to enlarge the 
interest of our pupils in civic conditions 
and to make them active workers toward 
the best social and political ideals for our 
city and country. 

For the studies in local history and 
civics of this year in our own school, see 
outlines for Third and Fourth Grades in 
geography and history in past numbers of 
the Course of Study, for Sixth Grade in 
February, and for Eighth Grade in Octo- 
ber and November. Some topics covered 
are the following: Roads, transportation, 
fire department, water system, park sys- 
tems, museums and art galleries, architec- 
ture, foreign colonies in the city, civic 
beauty. 

The following suggestions may be of 
use to the teachers of the Pedagogic Class 
and to others beginning the study of 
Chicago with children eight or nine years 
of age. 

The Early History of Chicago : Directions 
to Teachers. 

I. By blackboard drawings and oral descrip- 
tions, present conditions for a comparison of 
Chicago as it is to-day and this region before 
the city was built. Let the children study the 
streets of the city in their geography lessons, 
and the ideas of its site gained in geography 
may be used in the history. 

II. Picture the vegetation and animals of the 
region. Add to your blackboard picture a 
group of Indians who, in their roving, come to 
this place and wish to remain for a time. Let 
the children suggest their modes of travel as 
compared with ours. They may next consider 
the shelter that could have been obtained here, 
and draw pictures of the people at work mak- 
ing their wigwams, and tell how the work could 
be done. Compare the Indian house with ours 
and let children suggest reasons for differences. 
Let them express both conditions in drawing 
and writing. 

III. The children may discover from con- 
ditions previously presented what kinds of food 
the Indians could obtain here and how it would 
be obtained. Consider in some detail their 
tools as compared with ours, their mode of 
building a fire, of cooking, of making dishes, 
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and of traveling. In each case, compare with 
our own, and express conclusions in drawing 
and writing. After the children have worked 
out each problem as well as they can, help 
them to clearer images by use of objects in 
Historical Cabinet, as stone tools, and by writ- 
ing reading lessons for them. The stories of 
Hiawatha's Sailing, Fishing, and Fasting may 
be used here. 

IV. The children may make a model of an 
Indian canoe and model tools in clay. Let the 
making depend upon what was done in earlier 
grades. 

V. Begin the study of the exploration and 
settlement of this region by telling the story of 
Marquette. Show pictures of his home at 
Mackinac and tell something of the life at the 
mission. Tell of his purpose in joining Joliet. 
The children may suggest how he will travel 
and what he will carry with him. Trace his 
journey, showing pictures of the region around 
Green Bay, the Fox River, the Wisconsin, the 
Mississippi, and the Illinois. Do not use a 
map. Draw as you talk, if possible. The 
meeting with the Illinois Indians and the feast 
given them should be told in detail, and their 
return by way of the Illinois River and the 
Chicago portage made clear. 

VI. In the second journey emphasize the inter- 
est of Marquette in the Illinois Indians, his long 
stay in Chicago, what he found here, how he 
lived, his journal, his welcome by the Illinois, 
and his attempt to reach his home again. Show 
the unselfishness of Marquette's motives and 
the force of his character. 

References : Beckwith (in Fergus' Historical 
Series), The Illinois and Indiana Indians. For 
work of Indians, see Fiske's Discovery of 
America, vol. 1. For pictures, see Kirkland's 
History of Chicago, and Andreas' History of 
Cook County. For Marquette's fournal, see 
History of Cook County. For story of Mar- 
quette, see Parkman's La Salle and the Great 
West, and McMurry's Pioneer History Stories. 

La Salle: I. Tell the story of La Salle to 
show that he accomplished what Marquette had 
undertaken, the following of the Mississippi to 
its mouth, and also made heroic efforts to 
establish settlements among the Illinois Indians, 
whom Marquette had taught. La Salle's 
energy and perseverance make this a good 
character study. Show pictures and make 
blackboard drawings to illustrate the region 
through which he traveled, his mode of travel, 
of obtaining food, of trading with the Indians, 



and building forts. The children should make 
frequent drawings to express their conclusions 
from the conditions presented. 

II. Emphasize the following points: 

1. La Salle a.t Fort Frontenac, making plans 
for his long journey westward; the setting out 
in canoes and sailboat; his companions. 

2. At Niagara Falls; building the Griffin. 
Let the children decide from the pictures 
whether it must be built above or below the 
falls; how built; appearance; what the Indians 
thought of it. 

3. Journey to Mackinac; sojourn at the 
home of Marquette. 

4. Journey on Lake Michigan; finding the 
deserted Illinois village; kind of village; first 
meeting with the Illinois; Fort Crevecoeur 
built; Tonty. 

5. Journey back to Canada; hardships; news 
of the destruction of the fort; return to the 
Illinois; appearance of the village; effort to 
find Tonty. 

6. New plans for a settlement that shall pro- 
tect the Illinois from their enemies, the Iro- 
quois, and shall make a basis for fur trading 
and for exploration; councils with the Indians 
in preparation for such a settlement. 

7. Crossing the Chicago portage; journey 
to the mouth of the Mississippi; building of 
Fort St. Louis at Starved Rock; why built 
there? Full description of the settlement there, 
the fort on the rock and the Indian village sur- 
rounding it. See map of this settlement in 
La Salle and the Great West. Life in the fort. 
Let the children make a miniature settlement 
with sand, stone, clay, and cardboard. 

8. Give briefly the story of La Salle's un- 
successful efforts to reach his Illinois home by 
coming from France to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Tonty at the fort; his efforts to 
rescue La Salle's companions. 

References: La Salle and the Great West, 
by Parkman, gives the best story. McMurry's 
Pioneer History Stories also gives the story. 
For the characters of La Salle and of Tonty 
and for life at Starved Rock, see Mrs. Cather- 
wood's Story of Tonty. 

Village Life : I. Picture people coming 
here for the fur trade and tell of the treaty 
with the Indians by which our government got 
the land on which Chicago is situated. De- 
scribe the fur trade. 

II. Tell the story of the building of Fort 
Dearborn and of the coming of the Kinzie 
family. Let the children construct a fort of 
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cardboard, and build the village of the early 
days. Describe life in the village, and finally 
the difficulties with the Indians, the massacre, 
the return of the settlers, and the rebuilding of 
the fort. By means of stories, describe the 
need of paved streets, the first road-building, 
the ferry across the river, the first bridges, the 
earliest houses, and the modes of traveling by 
land and water to reach the place. Tell of the 
building-stone brought the long distance from 
the lower lakes, and of the discovery of good 
buil ding-stone in the vicinity of Chicago. Show 
samples of Illinois limestone (Lockport) from 
the school museum, and also samples of other 
building-stone now used in Chicago. 

III. Describe the journey of settlers coming 
from the East to the Western farms, and the 
life on the farm. The story of the Lincoln 
family may be used as a type of these Western 
settlers. Describe the transportation of farm 
products to Chicago. The children may give 
reasons for the growth of the city. 

IV. Excursion. If possible, visit the rooms 
of the Chicago Historical Society to see the 
pictures there, the site of Fort Dearborn, and 
the monuments erected on the spot where the 
massacre took place. 

References: Andreas, History of Cook County; 
Kirkland, History of Chicago; The Fergus 
Papers. The best of these for our purpose are : 
Fort Dearborn, John Wentworth (16), Annals 
of Chicago (9), Reminiscences of Early Chicago, 
Charles Cleaver (19), and Annals of Chicago, 
Balestier (i). Early Records of Chicago (pub- 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1876) contains 
many interesting points in regard to building 
material, roads, bridges, pavements and travel- 
ing. Mrs. Kinzie's IVau-Bun gives a good 
account of the first fort and the massacre. 

Suggestions for Course in Civics: (Jennie 
Hall, Chicago Normal School, April, 1899.) 

September: Visit a congested district. Col- 
lect so far as possible accurate data on follow- 
ing topics: 1. Streets — width, pavement, gut- 
ters, park, sweeping, sprinkling; 2. Alleys — 
width, pavement, cleanliness, garbage boxes, 
garbage wagons, final destination of garbage; 
3. Sidewalks; 4. Transportation — number of 
lines, points of communication, time, cost; 5. 
Houses -building line, lawns, material, repair, 
value, plumbing, fire-protection, light, size, 
number of inhabitants, owner, rent; 6. Places 
of amusement; 7. Schools and attendance; 8. 
Churches; 9. Occupation of people; 10. Educa- 



tion of people; 11. Business — quality of goods, 
prices. 

October: Study Englewood according to 
September outline. Study a fine residence dis- 
trict, as in September. 

November: I. Study stock-yards district, as 
in September. Added points: 1. Sewerage; 2. 
Smoke. 

II. Visit a foreign colony: 1. Occupation; 
2. Education; 3. English spoken? 4. Natural- 
ized? 5. Naturalization laws. 

December: I. Down-town Conditions: 1. 
Reasons for high buildings; 2. Buildings — fire 
protection, light and air, size of offices, an in- 
stance of different interests represented in one 
building, rents; 3. Streets — refuse boxes, as in 
September; 4. Reason for concentration of 
business houses; 5. Police service; 6. Smoke; 
7. Street venders — license; 8. Begging. 

II. Causes of condition and means of bet- 
tering them. Whenever the question of cause 
comes up, it should be considered, but not nec- 
essarily answered then. Collect more data, then 
consider the question again. 

III. City Government: 1. Officers — duties, 
salaries, how appointed; 2. Taxes — how levied, 
how collected, how used; 3. Building regula- 
tions; 4. Meat and milk regulations; 5. Smoke 
regulations; 6. Truant laws; 7. System of parks 
— where placed, how maintained; 8. Water 
and sewerage systems; 9. Regulations of fran- 
chise. 

Visit city council; read city reports. 

January: Settlements: 1. Number; 2. Pro- 
jectors; 3. Purpose; 4. Visit settlement and col- 
lect data — number of residents, work of resi- 
dents, number of visitors, number and character 
of clubs and classes, fitting of settlement build- 
ing, expense of settlement, conditions and needs 
of community; 5. History of settlement idea. 

February: Visit Pullman: 1. Studyoriginal 
plan; (a) Purpose; (b) Effect; (c) History; 2. 
Plan ideal community; 3. Ideal tenement house 
— make plan, get prices of construction; 4. Lay 
out small model of ideal community with ideal 
buildings. 

March: Prisons, etc.: 1. What people need 
public care; 2. Full list of Chicago institutions 
of public care; 3. Individual or group reports 
on different prisons, reformatories, asylums, 
hospitals, poor-house; 4. Private charitable in- 
stitutions — projectors, maintenance, method of 
work, effect of work; 5. Most helpful kind of 
charity. 
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April and May: Industries: Different in- 
dustries represented in Chicago, i. Numbers 
following them; 2. Comparative wages; 3. 
Upon what do wages depend? 4. Length of 
hours; 5. Overcrowded occupations; 6. Value 
of occupation to other people; 7. Danger and 
nervous strain of work; 8. Pleasure in work; 9. 
Division of labor — cause, effect; 10. Interrela- 
tion of different occupations; 11. Report on 
sweat-shops; 12. Building — light, ventilation, 
exits, fire-protection, precautions against acci- 
dent, company's care for injured, space per 
worker; 13. Residence district — distance from 
business, relation between rent and wages; 14. 
Trades unions — organization, purpose, expense, 
effectiveness; 15. Study of William Morris. 

June: Relation between Chicago and the 
country: I. Telegraph and cable lines; 2. Tel- 
ephone lines — visit telephone exchange; 3. 
Newspapers — visit an office; 4. Railroads and 



steamer lines — points of communication, cost of 
transportation, number of passengers in per 
day, number of passengers out per day, kinds 
and amount of imports per day, kinds and 
amount of exports per day; how are goods re- 
ceived? how are goods distributed? number of 
hands through which goods pass, number of 
profits on goods. Visit commission houses in 
South Water Street. 

During the whole year carefully tabulated 
reports of all visits and readings and plans 
should be made and filed for record. Also art 
studies and photographs of people, places, and 
things should be made and filed. A blank map 
of Chicago should be gradually filled in until at 
the end of the year it will show factories, 
churches, schools, parks, theaters, libraries, art 
galleries, museums, prisons, reformatories, asy- 
lums, hospitals, police-stations, fire-stations, car- 
lines, railroads. 



Art 



John Duncan Antoinette Hollister Clara Mitchell 



Nature Study: This month we shall wit- 
ness the miracle of returning life to the 
trees and flowers, the awakening of the 
pallid sleeping beauty of the winter to the 
flushed and active beauty of the spring. 
In our science work we shall study the 
ways and means of the change; in our art 
work we shall celebrate the wonder and 
loveliness of the effects. 

In the Pedagogic School the students will 
each select a tree or shrub for especial study 
and make a series of drawings in pencil 
and in water-color, marking each stage of 
the process of development. The accom- 
panying drawings of the lilac will illustrate 
our meaning. Figure 1 shows the deter- 
mined buds clad in their armor to resist 
the last desperate sallies of the retreating 
winter. Figure 2 (see also frontispiece) is 
a picture of the twig a little later, when 
the leaf-buds open with stately yet girlish 
grace, Athena-like in uprightness and 
poise. In Figure 3 the flower-buds have 



come, Athena has become sportive, is 
metamorphosed into Aphrodite, the whole 
tree laughs and shakes its tassels of lilac 
bells. Figures 4 and 5 exhibit the struc- 
ture of the flower-bunch, and we see that in 
the arrangement of the buds upon the twig, 
of the leaves upon the stem, of the blossom 
on the stalk, to the petals upon the flower, 
the tree through its development never 
departs from its leading idea of con- 
struction; and we marvel at the strange 
variety and still stranger uniformity of 
Mother Nature's works as she plays her 
thousand variations upon her simple themes. 
In our drawings we shall not be content 
to merely copy the forms and colors of leaf 
and branch, but shall attempt to enter into 
a kindly comprehension of them, discover- 
ing in these silent creatures something that 
corresponds with ourselves — with our own 
destinies, beings nourished and blighted by 
the selfsame fate. Nor do we read these 
things into them, making the " pathetic 



